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To the Editor of the Bee. 
2 23 


Hiflery of ‘a Fortunate Idler. 


Sir, 

I wAvE read with confiderable pleafure, and not with- 
out edification, the eflays of Albanicus on the fubjeé 
of the art of idlenefs, whicl: I hope he will continue, 
for the amufement and inftruéction of your readers, ap+ 
plying his principles to the praétical benefit of the nu- 
merous fons and daughters of idlenefs, whofe fituation, 
when floating on the furface of fathion, without a guide 
or direction, one cannot look at without compatffion, 
mixed with contempt, or without withing, that their 
labours of idlenefs might be converted into the cham» 
nel of their own real happinefs, and the good of fo- 
ciety. , 

For my own part, Mr. Editor, I will frankly ac- 
knowledge, that I am, with refpeét to artlefs idlenefs, 
asa firebrand plucked out of the fire, and a living 

L 


Vox. Iii. 
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monument of mercy derived from the principles f that 
art, which your correfpondent laudably endeavours to 
explain. 

I was born, Sir, to the fucceffion of a large entailed e- 
ftate; the pride of my father, and the darling of my mo. 
ther: I was educated with the greateft care, and re- 
ceived every inftru€tion and accomplifhment that Great 
Britain, and the tour of Europe, could afford. When 
I returned from ‘abroad at two and twenty, I ‘was 
thought (I may fay without vanity) one of the mof 
elegant and accomplifhed young men that had been im- 
ported from the continent for half a century. After 
the firft joy of my family on my return was over, and 
I had received all the encomiams of my father, mo- 
ther, and aunts, and all the admiration of the {quires 
and miffes in our neighbourhood in the country, I found 
an irrefiftable defire to leave the barbarity of a provin- 
cial refidence, for the elegant amufements of the capi- 
tal. I went to London for the winter, was prefented 
at court, drew upon my father, with his approbation, 
for three thoufand pounds, the price I paid to a broker 
for a Cornifh borough, got into Brookes’s club, and 
the other fathionable. focieties in town, kept a girl, 
fhook my elbow with the beft company, and in the e- 
legance of conviviality, was able, in confequence of 
an excellent conftitution, to be at the fame time an ex- 
cellent bottle companion. I played the violincello at 
private concerts, fung a catch with the beft in the club, 
and finifhed the winter with the reputation of being 
one of the moft promifing young men in England. 
Next fummer was pafled inthe country with my fa- 
ther, who had one of the beft. packs ef fox hounds in 
the kingdom, with a fable of firft rate hunters, which, 
with my other qualities, made me the prince of our 
fociety.. I ‘had not paffed above a couple of the 
hunting months after this fummer had elapfed, before I 
began to feel my diftafte for the rough and uncultivat- 
ed provincials wearing off, and a liking to the chace 
and the bottle taking pofleffion of my time, to the ex- 
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clufion of; thofe more polifhed manners I had cultivat- 
ed abroad. Next winter I fell into the fociety of 
my fox hunting friends, who followed me up frora the 
country to London, and the bottle, which had former- 
ly been difagreeable to me in excefs, became neceflary 
as a medium of friendfhip in the clubs I now frequen- 
ted, 

I got into habits that extinguifhed all rational curi- 
ofity and amufement ; and my looking glafs began to 
hint to me, that I was about to get a red nofe to enli- 
ven a face confiderably. bloached by diffipation, and 
wrinkled by, anxiety at the gaming table. 

Though now only five and twenty, I began to find 
myfelf iefs admired than formerly, and to fink in my 
own eftimation. - One evening, after having loft five 
hundred at Brookes’s, | came home fuddenly, in great 
uneafinefs, and being unable to fleep, | fent my fer- 
vant toa circulating library for a book, by way of o- 
piate, which | ordered him to read to me, while I was 
in bed, fuppofing that his whining uniform cadence 
might procure me that choiceft bleffing of the unfortu- 
nate, which is fo often fought for in vain, The fellow 
having no inftruétion to call for any particular book, 
brought the firft that was offered by the fhop boy, and 
being defired to begin and read, as he fhould accident- 
ally open the volume, he began his work as fol- 
lows : 

“*, Lf you ever read a letter, which is fent with the 
more. pleafure for the reality of the complaints, this 
may have reafon to hope for a favourable acceptance ; 
and if time be the moft irrctrievable lofs, the regrets 
which follow will be thought, I hope, the moft jutti- 
fiable. The regaining of my liberty from a long ftate of 
indolence and inactivity, and the defire of refitting the 
farther encroachments of idlenefs, make me apply to 
you ; and the uneafinefs with which I recollect the paft 
years, and the apprehenfions with which I expect the 


future, foon determined me to it. 
L2 
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“ Idlenefs is fo general 2 diftemper, that I eannot but 
imagine a fpeculation on this fubje& will be of univer 
fal ufe. 

“* There is hardly any one perfon without fome allay ofit 
and thoulands befide myfelt fpend more time in an 
idle uncertainty, which to begin firft, of two affairs, 
than would have been fufficient to have ended them 
both. The occafion of this feems to be the want of 
fome neceflary employment, to put the fpirits in mo- 
tion, and awaken them out of their lethargy. 

*© If I had lefs leifure, I thould have more; for | 
fhould then find my time diftinguithed into portions, fome 
for bufinefs, and others for the indulging of pleafures : 
But now, one face of indolence overfpreads the whole, 
and I have no landmark to direé&t myfelf by. Were 
one’s time a little ftraitened by bufinefs, like water in. 
clofed in. its banks, it would have fome deter. 
mined courfe ; but unlefs it be put into fome channel, 
it has no current, but becomes a deluge without either 
ufe or motion.” 

Stop, you rafcal, faid I, what the devil are you about? 
f did not -defire you to fpeak to me; I ordered you to 
read-that book. An’ pleafe your honour, faid he, and 
fo I.am reading the book, without putting in a word 
of my own. God help me, if I were ever fo willing, 
I could not fpeak fuch outlandifh things fer the world, 
Go on Sirrah, faid I. 

“¢ When Scanderbeg prince of Epyrus was dead, 
the Turks, who had but too often felt the force of his 
arm in the battles he had won from them, imagined, 
that by wearing a piece of his bones near their heart, 
they thould be animated with a vigour and force like 
to that which infpired him when living, As I am like 
to be of little ufe while Ilive, ! am refolved to do 
what good | can after my deceafe ; and have according- 
ly ordered my banes to be difpofed of in this manner, 
tor the good of my countrymen who are troubled with 
too great a degree of fire. All fox-hunters, upon wear- 
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ot but ing me”—Stop you, Sirrah, faid I, this will never do; 
niver to fome other part of this damn’d book ; I never 





heard fuch wretched {tuff in my life. 
The boy, turning over a couple of pages, began a- 







in ah in. 

fairs, « Auguftus, afew mpments before his death, afked his 
them | friends who ftood about him, if they thought he had 
mt of ff acted his part well.” 






Stop, my lad, that wont do either. Take that other 
volume, and read where you pleafe. 

* There are few who know how to be idle and in- 
“ nocent, or have a relith of any pleafures that are not 
“ criminal ; every diverfion they take is at the expence 







res : 
hole, | “ of fome one virtue or other, and their very firft 
Vere | * ftep out of bufinefs, ‘is into vice or folly. A man 





“ fhould endeavour therefore, to make the fphere of 







ter. | “ his innocent pleafures as wide as poflible, that he 
nel, | “ may retire into them with fafety, and find in them 
ther | “ fuch a fatisfaction asa wife man would not bluth to 





* take.” 

Irritated and confounded by thefe reflections, fo ap- 
plicable to my own unhappy fituation, I fprung out of 
bed, fnatched the book out of my fervant’s hand, and 
inthe fcufflle, overthrew the table at which he fat, 
with the bottle and glaffes that were upon it; after 
which, overwhelmed with thame and difguft, } return- 
ed to a fleeplefs pillow, and fpent the long night in a- 





















ad, gony of thought. 

his I re-entered, as it were, into my own mind, and look- 
ed, ed back upon the left three years of my life,'as on a 
rt, loathfome dream : I refolved initantly to adopt a plan 
ke of rationci exiftencé ; end having called in the whole 
ke of my bills, I wréte a long letter to my father, in ex- 
do planation of my future refolutions, borrowed a fum of 
g- money fufficient to pay every thing I owed in London, 
T, and fet out for the country, where, with my father’s 
th confent, I applied myfelf to the fuperintendence of 
te his patrimonial affairs, and, in the intervals of leifure, 





applied myfelf to itudy. 
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Soon. after, my father died, and I became pofleffed 
of an eftate of four thoufand a year, without any in 
cumbrance. 

As I had not been bred to any profeffion, I applied 
myfelf, with unremitted earneftnefs, to the ftudy of a 
griculture, and all the fciences and arts immediately 
conne&ted with that moft ufeful and refpeable of all 


occupations, 


} Q 
In the courfe of two years, I became fo much maf- 


ter of its principles, practice, and Uuties, that I found 
myfelf able to originate and direé in all my opera. 
tions, as the pater familias of Colummella, that I was 
independent of my land fteward, my bailiffs, and my 
old experienced fervants. . 

I planted a field of two hundred acres with all kinds 
of foreft trees, fuited to the foil and fituation ; inclofed 
a great part of my eftate, and planted the fences around 
with hedge—rows of oak, ath and elm. I Jaid out, and 
planted a large orchard, moft of the trees having been 
ingrafted with my own hands, from the beft’ bearers 
in the country. 

I gave a good beginning toa manufaéturing village, 
encouraged my farmers to good modes of hufbandry, 
in which I fet them an example, often holding my 
plough in their prefence, and eftablithed a club among 
them for, comparing their refpeGive improvements 
together, and keeping a diary of their proceedings, 

It is now ten years fince I have been thus employ- 
ed, going only to London for a few months, during 
the fitting of parliament, to attend my duty, the inter- 
vals from which are chiefly {pent in affociating with 


thofe who are intent on the improvement of the coun-' 


try, or in attending the meetings of the Royal Society, 
and the jociety for the encouragement ofarts;and manu- 
factures ; and though idle, as having no trade or em- 
ployment in.the common acceptation of the term, I 
am one of the bufieft, and confequently one of the 
happieft men in the world. 
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May I not, Mr. Editor, with great truth fub{cribs 
myfelf 


A Fortunate Son or IDLENEss. 


On the Hiftory of Authors by Profeffion. 


No. IV. 


I wavE remarked, in the conclufion of the laftinumber, 
that there is a faét in the hiftory of the Greek philofo- 
phers, which evinces, that they have @ndergone the 
fame changes in their condition, as the modern pro- 
feflors of literature. Their change, I fix at the period 
when they avowedly and regularly began to receive mo- 
ney for their public lectures ; and I affert, that anterior 
to that period, they muff have depended on the patronage 
of private individuals; and that pofterior to i, they, 
hike modern authors, depended on the price paid by the 
public for their productions. To prove the firft of thefe 
pofitions, I hall neither have recourfe to Laertius, 
to Stanley, or to Brucker. I thall neither urge the 
connection of Anaxagoras with Pericles, that of Socra- 
tes with Alcibiades, that of Ariftotle with Philip, nor 
the voyages of Plato and Ariltippus to the Court of Di- 
onyfius. I hall felec&t a more fimple mode of argument. 
Thefe philofophers were not men of hereditary for- 
tunes ; they did not cultivate any enriching profeflions ; 
they profefled to gain nothing by that literature to 
which they dedicated their lives. How then were they 
fupported, all in the conveniences, fome in the indul- 
gencies and luxuries of life? Undoubtedly by the munifi- 
cence of patrons. The queftion admits no other an- 
{wer ;—the fact admits no other explanation. 

Till the moment, then, that we find them giving 
public lectures for money, we muft conclude the Jite- 
rati of Greece to have fubfifted in a ftate of patronage, 
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—a ftate probably more enviable in the ancient, than jt 
has been in any period of the modern world, becaufe 
the value of literature was then fo much enhanced by 
the difficulty of its acquifition. 

From that period, they evidently fubfifted by the 
public price of their literary exertions, and were pre. 
cifely, therefore, in the fituation of the profefféd au 
thors of our times. The change from patronage to this 
fiate, feems alfo to have, in the fame manner, arifen 
from the multiplicity of pretenders, which the diffufion 
of knowledge had called forth. But they poffeffed, in 
one refpe&.®m eminent fuperiority, of which the art 
of printing .- deprived modern authors. They re 
ceived direéthy from the public, the price of their lm 
bours, uxdiminijbed by the profit of the bookfeller. Of 
that profeffion, fearcely any veftiges are difcoverable in 
Greece. The cuftom of leturing, in a great meafure, 
furerteded its ufe. ‘Their exiftence in Rome is proved 
by the letters of Pliny, and the fatires of Juvenal: Bat 
the venders of manufcripts, the conduétors of fo nar. 
tow a commerce, muft have ever occupied a fecondary 
ftation. They were probably little better than the dif. 
tributive agents of authors, and the colleétors of curio. 
fities for the wealthy. The art of printing, by enlarg- 
ing the fphere of the commerce of books, gave utility 
and importance to its conductors ; they fpeedily became 
to authors, what the monied capitalift is to the manu- 
facturer. In fimple times, the manufa@urer and the 
author diftribute their own produce: But, in the pro. 
grefs of fociety, by a fort of divifion of labour, feparate 
profeffiors arife for this diftribution, the merchant and 
the bookfeller. Placed in circumftances more favout- 
able to the growth of wealth, than the original produc- 
er, they foon obtain over him the fuperiority conferred, 
by the command of capital, and, inftead of agents, be- 
come employers and mafters. It is this cireumflance 
, that venders the ftate of authorfbip \efs eligible among 
us than it was in the ancient world. A medium is now 
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' buried in profound negle@t. — For this misfortune, fuf. 
ficient reafons may be affigned ; an hundred and fifty 
years were waited in theological frenzy, or in defeat 
ing the’tyranny of the houfe of Stuart ; and a modem 
compiler of ‘general hiftory is ftrongly tempted to ruhh 
with precipitation over the remoter periods, and to te. 
ferve ‘his abilities and refeareh for thofe later feenes, 

~in' whieh a ‘reader of the prefent‘day is morte heartily 
-intereited.—On thefe modern compilers, a few candid 
wher pahions may repay a perufal: 

~The name of Rapin is now almoft forgotten ; and Mr. 
Hame, in the end of his Englith Hittory, has branded 
him’ as an author ‘* the moft defpicable both im ftyle 
and matter.” The cenfure is invidious, ungenerons, 
and tinfuft:: His work contains an immenfe multitude 
of interefting’ circumftances, wholly omitted by the 
Scottifle author. From his perfonal fituation, a clafli. 
cal compofition was not to be expected. He wrote a 
mote complete General Hiftory of England,: then had 
ever appeared in this country; and whatever be: his 
faults, it is impoflible to deny his uncommon me. 
rit. 

Satmon made an eflay on the fame fubje&. Though 
fhort, it contains much information, which is not to be 
found i in more voluminous hiftorians on the fame fub- 
je&t. His own refleétions are brief, lively and fenfible. 
It is ufual to reprefent Richard HI. as deformed and 
decrepid ; and the fame authors inform us, that he un- 
horfed and killed with his own hand the itandard-bearer 
of Henry VII. who was reputed to be the ftrongeft 
knight in the rebel army. The inconfiftency of thefe 
two: ftories is pointed out by Salmon. He has left be- 
hind him no work of very fuperior value, yet he muf 
have been an author of fuperior abilities ; for, without 
becoming titefome, he has written more than moft of 
us have read. 

’ The fame remarks apply with equal juftice to Dr. 
Smorce?t. The immenfe bulk of his writings proves 
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that he compofed with greater facility than ordmary 
men are able.to converfe, By his own account, in the 
admirable expedition of Humphry Clinker, it appears 
that he very often wrote merely for wages» and on 
fuch occafions, nothing above mediocrity can with reafon 
be demanded. The continuation of his Englith hiftory, 
from 1748 to 1764, is a mere catchpenny chaos, with 
out even a fpark of merit. There is great reafon to 
believe that he, or rather his journeymen, copied at 
random from fomebody elfe, moft of the quotations and 
references arranged with fo much parade on the margin 
of his text. 

Gutariz has left behind him more than one ponder- 
ous fabric on Britith hiftory. He had fenfe, learning, 
candour, and induftry. He had an original manner, 
and wifhed to think for himfelf: But to’ elegance, he 
was an entire flranger, and to that happy choice of cir. 
cumftances which forms .an inftructive hittorian; he 
Was often familiar without perfpicuity, and prolix with~ 
out completenefs. No writer is at prefent lefs popu- 
lar. A geographical grammar has been printed under 
his name ; but it is generally underftood, that he had no 
fhare in its compofition. 

In point of ftile, Mr. Hume may be ftudied as a per- 
fe& model. Pure, nervous, eloquent, he is fimple 
without weaknefs, and {ublime without effort. In the 
art of telling an humorous ftory, he can never be: exe 
celled; and when he chofe to exert himfelf, he. was 
even a confiderable matter of the pathetic: But it was 
his misfortune to defpife accuracy of refearch, and fide- 
lity of citation. He was a bitter Tory; and while de- 
tection flafhed in his face, he. commoniy. adhéred, te 
whatever he had once weitten. His account, of the 
houfe of Stuart is not the ftatement of an hiftorian, but 
the memorial of a pleader in a Court of Juftice. He 
fometimes afferts a pofitive falfehood, contradiéted by 
the very author whom he pretends himfelf to be quot- 
ing ; but more commonly gains his purpofe, by fup- 


> 2 
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preffing the whole evidence on the oppofite fide of th® 
queftion:' His conduét in the controverfy with Mr. 
Tytler can hardly be defended: And his injurious 
treatmertt of Queen Mary of Scotland is not more dif. 
gufting than his elaborate panegyrics on the virtues of 
her pofterity. When we examine Mrs. Macaulay’s per- 
formance ou the fame period, we meet with a profufion 
of intelligence, of which the mere reader of Hume has 
not the moift diftant conception. The Scottifh hiftorian 
gives but fhort and partial excerpts from the writers of 
the times. His whig antagonift, on the other hand, 
gives large extraéts from the original writers ; and 
though to a fuperficial reader, her work affumes an air 
lefs pleafing and claffical, what is loft in elegance is 
fully repaid in authenticity. He is a zealous advocate 
for the tawdry ceremonies of the Church of England, 
and yet the main fcope of his metaphyfical writings, is 
to extinguifh every fentiment of religion: His ay 
was written for fale; and there he condefcended to flat. 
ter public fuperftition at the expence of reafon. 

Mr. Hume, in common with moft of our hiftorians, 
has omitted to give an account of his materials, A 
judicious reader, when he fees them perpetually refer- 
red to, will afk who is Froiffart, and who is Rhymer? 
Till the acceffion of the houfe of Tudor, his narrative 
is abrupt. For example, the reign of Edward III. ex- 
tended to almoft half a century, and is one of the moft 
bufy and memorable in ancient or modern annals, It 
is comprefied by Mr. Hume within an hundred oéavo 
pages, while the reign of Elizabeth alone fills one of 
his largeft volumes. His warmeft admirers muft al- 
low, that he betrays a grofs difproportion of parts in 
the execution of his plan: But in truth, it was by far 
too extenfive to he conspleted by any fingle pen. It 
was neceflary to write a book of a faleable fize. As 
an epitome of Englifh Hiftory, itis too large ; but as 
a complete hiftory, it is by far too fhort. We, every 
day, fee whole folics printed on the antiquities of 
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afingle town, ora fing!s country parifh, Why then 
fhould we think it tirefome to read twenty or thirty 
volumes on the national hiftory of our anceftors ? Mr. 
Hume, like many men of eminence, has performed too 
little, by attempting to perform too much; yet his 
writings afford univerfal and lafting pleafure. The 
diftinétnefs of his manner, and the acutenefs of his 

neral obfervations, caft a veil over the errors and de- 
Fiencies of his narrative. 

In the Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe, of which fe- 
yeral extraéts have been lately made in the Bee, and 
which are juft now advertifed by Mr. Creech, there is 
a note on this fubje&, whichI beg leave to infert. 

“ T would not walk acrofs my parlour to learn whe- 

ther Mary was guilty or innocent of any one crime 

laid to her charge. The condué of Darnley to his 
wife, his fovereign, his benefattrefs, deferved ten 
deaths ; and Mary, if connected with the confpira- 
tors, was at worft but an executioner of juftice. If 

we thall, without a fpark of evidence, admit her a- 

mour with Rizzio, it may be faid in apology, that- 

fhe fhrunk with propriety from the embraces of a 

monfter ; and is there one of her accufers who has 

not, at fome unguarded moment, been feduced by 
the infirmities of our nature? In all that relates to 

Bothwell, and the fequel of her ftory, I fee nothing 

but fome imprudence, much magnanimity, and infinite 

bad fortune. If the wanted to depofe and deftroy Eli- 
zabeth, ftill the ruin of her country, the maffacre 
of her friends, the lofs of her kingdom, her liberty, 
and her child, juftified her revenge. David Hume, 
that MAN OF MILD DISPOSITIONS *, who endeavoured 
to run one of his critics through the body, and who 
replied to another + in the language of a clown, has, 
on this fubjeét diftinguifhed himfelf; by perfevering 
in deteéted untruth. Let us fuppofe a familiac 


* See my own life. 
+ Mr. Tytler. 
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cafe, that this philofopher had been confined 
but for a month, in one of the dungeons of the 
Holy Office at Lifbon, and that he was on the point 
of making his efcape. Query, Would he have re. 
fufed freedom, for fear of imjuring the Inquifitor 
who arrefted him? or, would he not have enjoyed 
a tranfport of honeft fatisfaction, in knocking out the 
brains of the whole fraternity. And is not this com- 
parifon in point? I confider as wafte paper our quaint 
wire-drawn hiftorical portraits of Becket, Knox, 
Beaton, Murray, Morton, Maitland, Strafford, Eli- 
zabeth, and her four immediate worthy fucceffors, 
It is like ftarting a moral diftinétion between Tur- 
pin and Cartouche, or Barrington and Jack Shep- 
pard,” ¢ 
On the ancient hiftory of England, few writers have 
thrown more light thanthe famous Froissart. His 
chronicle commences with the acceflion of Edward I 
and ends with the death of Richard II. containin 
period of feventy three years. Like almolt every other 
writer, he has numerous and obvious imperfections, 
But what Plutarch has remarked of an ancient hiftori- 
an, may with equal jultice be applied to this author. 
Froiffart does not defctibe a march, a battle, a fiege, or 
a purfuit, but he places them before our eyes. By the 
firft ftroke of his artlefs, yet magic pen, we are tranfport- 
ed intothe tumu!t of action, and are forward to forget that 
we continue in the clofet. He has not indeed attempted 
the higher walks of eloquence. He is neither a Thu- 
cydides nor a Salluft, nor does he difplay the judgment 
and accuracy of Polybius ; but he deferves to be term- 
ed the Xenophon of his age. Replete with materials, 
it is true that he has inferted a multiplicity of parti. 
culars, which are no longer interefting at the diftance 
of four centuries. But wherever his fubjeé rifes equal 
to his abilities, full, without redundancy, intelligent 
and inftruéctive, without oftentation, he charms us by 
that pathetic fimplicity of manner, that minute’ but 
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happy feleGtion of circumftances, which animates. the 
page of the admired Athenian. Nor is it the leaf 
honourable part of Ins praife, that he appears to-have 
been entitely divefted of national and of perfonal pre- 
judiee, and that without any veitige of parade or affec- 
tation, he frequently difcovers the traces of a feeling 
heart. The candid reader will forgive this tribute of 
refpect. While i.ourly opprefied witha freth multi- 
tude of infipid compilations from compilations, we are 
in the mott ferious danger of forgetting the very ex- 
iftence of thofe ineftimable writers from whom our 
whole fources of information are originally derived. 
Of the many fhip loads of treatifes on Roman affairs, 
which Englifh, and ftill more, French idlenefs has drag- 
ged into light, a numberlefs majority make not the 
moft diftant approaches to claffical merit ; and yet of 
the greater part of Greek and Roman hiftorians, an en- 
tire and decent tranflation will be fought for in vain 

either language. After fuch mournful evidence of 
our ftupidity, it is hopelef$ to add, that an accurate 
verfion of Froiflart would be an important acquifition 
to the literary world. 

His memoirs exhibit a beautiful portion of modern 
hiftory ; and a liberal mind will obferve with peculiar 
pleafure, that they are not deformed by the madnefs of 
theological rancour. They do not exhibit the horrid 
farce of nations exterminating each other for antiquat- 
ed fyftems of faith, in the wildeft degree abfurd, or 
abfolutely unintelligible. This venerable veteran was 
not to difguft us by the detail of controverfies and of 
martyrdoms, where learning is frivolity, and fortitude 
at beft but the frenzy of tgnorance ; nor were a cock- 
fight and a card table, a mafquerade and an horfe race, 
to limit the amufements and ambition of a brave and 
proud nobility. The black Prince never condefcended 
to become arbiter in the quarrels of a band of jockies 
or of fiddlers. Neither his father nor his fellow-fol- 
diers would have admired his magnanimity. Glowing 
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with the moft exalted fentiments of perfonal indepen- 
dence and heroic fame, it was to vindicate the impor- 
tance of his family, or the beauty of his miftrefs, that 
the knight couched his lance, and rufhed into the field. 
The rough, but manly features of the foul, difplayed 
an interefting dignity : The paffions blazed into their 
wildeft effort ; and though reafon and humanity cannot 
always approve, the tear of -fenfibility attefts that we 


admire. 


Io the Editor of the Bee. 


America. 


Sir, J, 


As a foundation has Been laid for an extenfive circu. 
lation of your excellent journal, in the States of North 
America, and as I have far more than five and twenty 
years paft entered with fincere good will into the in- 
terefts and happinefs of that noble community, which 
had the honour and refolution to obtain its freedom 
from the tyranny of the parent ftate, I feel myfelf in- 
clined to fulfil my good offices towards the good peo- 
ple of America, by inferting fuch papers in your ufe- 
tul collection as may prove of peculiar advantage to 
our tranf-Atlantic children. With this view, I cannot 
begin with a fentiment that affects me more, or that 
feems of equal importance, than that expreffed by the 
great Wajhington, when in the year 1789 he addrefs. 
ed the Congrefs, on his accepting the fupreme magif- 
tracy. ‘* No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the invifible hand which conduéts the affairs of 
men, more than the people of the united flates. Eve- 
ry ftep by which they have advanced to the charatter 
of an independent nation, feems to have been diftin- 
guifhed by fome token of providential agency ; and in 
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the important revolution accomplithed in the fyftem of 
their united government, the tranquil deliberation, and 
the voluntary confent of fo many diftin& communities, 
from which the event has refulted, cannot be compar- 
ed with the means by which moft governments have 
been eftablifhed, without returns of pious gratitude, 

along with an humble anticipation of the future bleflings 

which the paft feem to prefage.” The illuftrious pre~ 

fident, in the fame admirable addrefs to Congrefs, when 
he beftows a juft tribute on the talents, the rectitude, 

and thé patriotifm which adorned the fenators, feleéted 

to devife and adopt the fyftem of the prefent conftitu- 

tion, proceeds in a ftrain of fublime eloquence, adorn- 
ed with wifdom and forefight, to adjure the legiflative 

body of the nation, that no feparate views, no party 

animofities may mifdireét the comprehenfive and equal 

eye which ought to watch over the great aflemblage 

of communities and interefts ; that the foundations of 
the national policy may be laid in the pure and immu. 

table principles of private morality ; and the pre-emi- 

nence of free government be exemplified by all the at- 

tributes which can won the affections of its citizens, and 

command the refpeé of the world. 

I dwell, fays that divine hero and legiflator, on this 
hope, on this profpe&, with every fatisfaétion which 
an ardent love for my country can infpire ;/nce there is no 
truth more thoroughly eftabli/bed, than that there exifts in 
the economy and courfe of nature, an indiffoluble union be- 
tween virtue and happine/s, between duty and advantage, 
between the genuine maxims of an honeft and magna~ 
nimous people, and the folid rewards of public pro- 
fperity and happinefs ; fince we ought to be no lefs 
perfuaded that the propitious {miles of heaven can ne- 
ver be expected on a nation that difregards the eternal 
rules of order and right, which heaven itfelf has or- 
dained ; and fince, the prefervation of the facred fire 
of liberty, and the deftiny of the republican form of 
government, are juftly confidered as deeply, perhaps 
Vox. Iil. N 
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as ‘finally faked onthe experiment intrufted to the 
hands of the American people,—O great and luminous 
principles of eternal)truth, never to be forgotten! And 
how mutt Britons tremble when they réad them, and 
reflect npon the fatal decifion of the 19th of April, but 
juft elapfed, concerning the flavery and the fufferings 
of their fellow creatures im Africa, and in the colonies. 
of America; a decifion that muft, and fhall be reverfed, 
fince Britons can never confent to be punithed by: the 
avenging majefty of: Heaven, to pleafe the vile fordid 
views of. planters, of flave merchants, and rich pro 
prietors of Weft India effates,; while the voice of the 
nation, of humanity, — chriftianity, cries aloud for 
juitice.  « 

The dye on which ‘ie future grandeur, profperity, 
and happinefs'of America is caft, is the education of 
youth: If that in the now rifing generation fhall ope~ 
rate.to effect the wifhes of Wathington and of Philan- 
thropy, difappointment is impoflible ; for on that plat- 
form the fuperftrufture of future focivty muft be raif- 
ed, and from the materials that are ufed,. and the art 
that is employed in the work, the beauty or deformity, 
the ftrength or the weaknefs, the ufe or infiguificancy, 
muft be determined. This is a fubje& of immenfe and 
unmeafureable importance, which has arifen from the 
nature of the conteft in America, that was fucceeded 
by her final independence: For during thefe troubles, 
whien all-‘men were foldiers, or engaged in the violence 
of hoftility or party, when every advantage was taken 
of the fituation of the country, trom the depreciation 
of the current money to build private fortune at the 
expence of public »benefit and moral honefty, what 
kind of inftitution, what fort of example could be af- 


forded to children? Thefe evils did by no means ter-’ 


minate with the war; they muft extend until new vir- 
tue is infufed mto the mafs of the people, by a pro- 
per education’ of youth. 
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The iniquity of the, laws that became for a time 
neceflaty to keep up any form ofgovetnment,, ¢ftrangs 
ed the minds of the citizens of Ametica from the ha» 
bits of juftice, and I fear, from the love of its. 

The nature of obligations, by the unhappy ftate of 
the country, was fo far changed, that he was reekoned 
the honeft man, who, from principle, as a Whig, delayed 
or refufed to pay his, debt to a Tory, or a Tory toa 
Whig. The miounds which government had erected to 
fecure the obférvance of honefty in the.commercial ins 
tercourfe of man with man, were broken dowa. Truth, 
honour and fultice were fwept away by the overflow. 
ing deluge of legal iniquity ; nor have they yet pem 
fectly re-aflumed their ancient and accuftomed feats, 
Time and induftry have alréady, jin a great degree, re- 
paired the lofles of property, which the citizens fuf- 
tained during the war; but both have hitherto failed 
in effacing the taint which was then communicated, to 
the principles of the people; not can the total ablution 
be expeéted till a new generation arifes, unpractifed. in 
the iniquities of their fathers. Vide the Hiftory of the 
American Revolution, by David Ramfay, M. D.. Phi- 
ladelphia 1789. 2 vols 8vo. Vol. ad p. 136 &% Jparjim, 

I am fotry to learn from gentlemen on the other fide 
of the Atlantic, that no very ferious attention has hi- 
therto been paid to the proper iaftrudtion of youth: 
That parents being in general much pinched by the 
poverty that has {prung from the war, and from pro- 
ject, do not launch out as they ought in this ‘molt ef- 
tectual project, for the welfare and happimefs of their 
pofterity, and of the nation. 

That the vicious indulgence to children in their non- 
age, fo common to parents who are. harrafled with 
cares and difficulties of their owa, is very common in 
the United States. 

That the edlieges and fehools have not hitherto been 
put ona refpectable footing; and that the teachers are 


paid by falaries, initead of honoraries from the ftudents, 
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which maft prove fatal to the progrefs of literature. 
See Adam Smith’s wealth of nations under the head of 
colleges. That claffical learning is not held in fuffici- 
ent efteem, and what is’ extremely remarkable, has 
been in fome degree publicly difcouraged by an emi- 
nent profeflor of Philadelphia, who is otherwife a per. 
fon of great prudence and merit, to whom I recom. 
mend the perufal and due confideration of Doétor Bea- 
tie’s excellent treatife on the fubje@ of claffical educa- 
tion ; a book no doubt to be found in all the principal 
libraries of North America, and ‘which argues fo con- 
vincingly on the fubject, that 1 am aftenifhed any man 
of laffical learning himfelf, thould have become an ad- 
vocate againft it. 

No time ought to be loft in North America, to in- 
troduce a general uttention to the right inftitution of 
youth. Combinations ought to be formed in every 
county, province and city, fer that purpofe, and {mall 
academies, inftead of large colleges, ought to be pro- 
moted, particularly under the direétion of clergymen; 
by which means a brood of learned clergymen will be 
eftablifhed on the continent, and every: parifh will have 
the feeds of ufeful learning carefully fown, which will 
produce a virtuous and profperous peopie hereaf- 
ter. ’ 

Sunday fchools fhould be every where eftablifhed for 
the inftru@ion of fervants, and of the labouring poor, 
and premiums ought to be given at the expence of the 
ftate, with a filver medal to be hung round the neck 
of thofe, who at the quarterly or annual examinations 
at thefe funday fchools, have been found beft inftru&ed, 
and of the moft exemplary morals; and fimilar ho- 
nours fhould be granted by the truftees of the different 
colleges, to the young men who have deferved them by 
their learning and virtue. 

The education of the female fex ought to be parti- 
cularly attended to, and the fatal error avoided, that a 
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woman’s chief excellence confifts in being able to make 
a pudding. 
. On the virtue, diligence, and fufficient learning and - 
fentiment of women, depends the colour and texture 
of the charaéters of their fous. Errors, fays Hippo- 
crates, of the firft conco€tion, are feldom to be cured 
by a fecond. Men fmell of the nurfery all their days ; 
nor is it poflible by fchools and colleges, to eradicate 
the principles that are rooted in children by their mo. 
thers, and by the women that furround them in in- 
fancy. Citizens of North America, 1 addrefs you ia 
the words of your hiftorian, who has recorded the glo- 
ries of your fuccefsful attainment of liberty and inde- 
pendence. ‘* Cherifh and reward the philofophers, the 
ftatefmen and the patriots, who devote their talents 
and time, at the expence of their private interefts, to 
the toils of enlightening and directing their fellow-ci- 
tizens, and thereby refcue citizens and rulers of repub- 
lics, from the common and too often merited charge of 
ingratitude: Practice induftry, frugality, temperance, 
moderation, obedience to the law, and the whole love- 
ly train of republican virtues: Banifh from your bor- 
ders, and from your land, the liquid fire of the Weft 
Indies, and the effeminacy of the Eaft: Venerate the 
plough, the hoe, and all the implements of agriculture ; 
but remember that the improvements of agriculture, 
and of every ufeful art, muft depend upon fcience : Cul- 
tivate therefore ufeful fcience, and encourage it in o- 
thers ; hold forth your purfes to afford it to the people ; 
for without fcience there can be no reafon, and with- 
out reafon there can be no government, and without 
government there can be no fecurity. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, your humble fervant, 

A——s. 
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Plin of an Affaciation for thé Improvement of Chemical 
Arts th Great Britain. 


To confer on the ati tres of Britain an indi{puted 
foperiority in all markets, they muft be equally good 
at leaft, and be fold cheaper than thofe of other nations; 
But nothing tends fo much to diminifh the expence .of 
mauufactutes, as improvements in the chemical depart. 
ments ; with regard to which our knowledge is but yet 
in its infancy. 

It chances, unfortunately for us, that moft of the im. 
portant chemical difcoveries in arts have been made ia 
foreign parts, and our manufacturers acquire a know- 
ledge of them only in common with thofe of all other 
mations.—We have, therefore, n@ fupériority above 
others in this refpe&t; but in many cafes, the re- 
verte. 

But if men of genius were encouraged to profecute 
difcoveries at home, and were certain of deriving a pro- 
fit from thefe difeoveties, proportioned to their real im- 
portance, we would foon find, that the people of Bri- 
tain would not be behind any other nation, either in res 
{pect to induftry or ingenuity. 

‘To call forth that induftry, then, let us fauppofe, for 
exainple, that all the bleachers in Britain, or as_ many 
of them as fhould choofe to unite for that purpofe, 
fhould join into one great fociety, and contribute a fum 
annually to be diftributed by them in premiums to 
thofe who fhould communicate to this fociety any im. 
portant chemical difcovery refpetting their own profel. 
fion. The whole monty fubfcribed, to be difiributed 
2mong-the competitors, in proportion to the eftimated 
value of each difcovery, refpeftively;—or in the 
other ways that fhall be afterwards defcribed. 

Thefe premiums to be adjudged and apportioned .by 
@ committee of manufacturers, affifted by fome able 
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themifts ; every member of which committee fhall take 
an oath not to divulge any of the fecters fybmitted to 
him as a judge in this cafe, farther than he thall be 
permitted to do by the difoverer, or the manutactur- 
ers on whofe joint account he atts. 
- When this committee had made the neceflary expe- 
rimeuts to afcertain the faéts fubmitted to their cogniz- 
ance, and had judged of the importance of each, im re 
gard to their employers, and had afcertained the pre- 
mium they thought proper to affign to each, they ought, 
before they came to any final determination, to fend a 
fealed note to each candidate, mentioning the precife 
fum they were willing to beftow on him for the difco- 
very-—If, after this, the candidate made no objection, 
it fhould be underflood, that he acquiefced, and a&u- 
ally fold his difcovery to the aflociation for the fum 
mentioned, making oath, at the fame time, that he had 
not communicated it to any other perfon, nor fhould 
communicate it, without the permiffion of the affocia- 
tion. But if the difcoverer was. diffatisfied with the 
fam offered, it fhould be in his. power to retain his 
fecret, to withdraw it from that affociation, and to dif. 
pofe of it, to the beft account he could, to any other. 
Could a committee be found, whe would a@, im this 
cafe, with candour and liberality, the affociates would 
thus obiain a great number of important new procefies, 
every year, which they could retain among themfelves 
for a certain time ;—and which would, of courfe, enable 
them to fell their goods, at foreign markets, cheaper 
than others. Thefe fecrets, no doubt, would in time 
take air: But the new ones, that this affociated body 
of artifts would always be in pofleflion of, would give 
them a perpetual advantage over all their competitors. 
This method, I think preferable to patents for 
the difcoverers,—as it would be lefs expenfiye, lefs 
troublefome, and the returns more immediate. Ie 
would be greatly preferable to patents, in refpeét to the 
afociated manufacturers, as they would be freed from 
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a great many troublefome reftraints, that any patent 
article muff engender. It would be greatly preferable 
as to the nation at Jarge, becaufe every patent muft be 
laid open to foreigners, who have nothing elfe to do 
than to get fome perfon in Britain to infped& the patent, 
on their account. Thus can foreigners be better bene- 
fited by any patent difcovery in Britain, than the peo. 
ple of this nation itfelf. 

If bleachets, callicoe printers, dyers, {melters of me. 
tals, glafs-makers, foap-makers, and all others who 
are employed in chemical arts, were to form feparate 
affociations fer.this purpofe, and could they be brought 
to aét with candour and liberality, it is impoffible to 
form an idea of the improvements that might thus be 
made in a few years in the manufactures of this coun. 
try. 
~ this fketch, I have confined myfelf to the chemical 
arts, becaufe, in that line, moft remains to be done ;— 
and becaufe chemical procefles can be more eafily kept 
fecret than any others. But there are, no doubt, other 
departments that might be improved by the fame 


means. 
Before an inftitution of this nature could be carried 


into effe&t, a great many particulars would require to 
be adjufted, that I have not here mentioned. My ob- 
je&, in this difquifition, is merely to fuggeft a hint 
that may be afterwards improved upon. 


The above having been communicated toa friend be- 
fore it was fent to the prefs, he infifted, that it would 
be proper to be a little more particular, were it only 
with regard to one branch, fo as the better to fhew the 
practicability of the feheme. In a general affociation 
among many manufacturers, faid he, it does not feem 
to be eafy to fix upon any ftandard by which the a- 

mount of the contributions of each individual member 
or company could be nearly proportioned to the bene- 
fits that each individual might derive from the fecret 
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communicated to the whole. To obviate this difficul- 
ty, the following cafe may be confidered. 

Let us confine ourfelves, in the prefent inftance, to 
bleachers only. In that bufinefs, each aflociated part- 
ner has only to give in a fair account of the number of 
yards he bleaches annually, (this, I believe, is done al- 
ready, as to all cloth for fale), and let the contribution 
be made, at a certain rate, for every hundred yards ma~- 
nufactured. In this way, each perfon could contribute 
to the common fund, always in proportion to the ac- 
tual extent of his bufinefs ;—and in proportion to the 
actual extent of his bufinefs, he muft alfo be benefited 
by every improvement the affociation acquireth right 
to.—Nothing, therefore, feems to be more fair than 
this mode of procedure, as both the expence of the con- 
tribution, and the benefit refulting from it, would be 
exactly proportioned to the qnantity of bufinefs car- 
ried on by each of the affociated members. This 
may ferve as an example of what may be done in 
other cafes, which it is unneceflary farther to enlarge 
UPON, ———-—. 


J. A. 


————_———————————————————————E———————————— 
A detached Thought. 

Tue wifeft of thofe who live, is he who believes him; 

felf the neareft to death, and who regulates all his ac- 

tions by that thought. 

The moft fenfible, on the contrary, among thofe who 
make fcientific refearches, is he who believes himfelf the 
fartheft from the goal, and who, whatever knowledge he 
may haveacquired, whatever advances hemay have made 
in his road, ftudies as if he yet knew nothing, and 
marches as if he were only yet beginning to make his 
firft advances, 


Vo. IIl. 0 
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To Sir John Sinclair of Ulbfer. 


Sinccair! Thou phenix of the frozen Thule! 

O thape thy courfe to Tweda’s lovely ftream, 

Whofe lucid, fparkling, gently flowing courfe, 

Winds like Tliffus through a land of fong : 

Not as of old, when like the Theban twins 

Her rival children tore each others breafts, 

And ftained her filver wave with kindged blood. 

But proudly glitt’ring through a happy land, 

The yellow harveits bend along her fields ; 

‘Lhe golden orchards glow with blufhing fruits ; 

Green are her paft’ral banks, white are her flocks, 

That fafely ftray, where barb’rous Edward rag’d 

And where the din of clafhing arms was heard, 

We hear the carrols of the happy fwains ; 

Free as their lords, and with the purring looms,— 

Hark ! hark the weaver’s merry roundelay ! 

The charming fong of Scotland’s better day. 

*Tis liberty, fweet liberty alone, 

Can give a luitre to the northern fun. 

“ Come when the virgin gives the beauteous days, 

“ And Libra weighs in equal fcales the year:” 

Come, and to Thomfon’s geutle fhade repair, 

And pour libations to his virtuous imufe, 

Where firft he drew the flame of vital air ; 

* Where firft his feet did prefs the virgin fnow ; 

“ And where he tun’d his charming Doric reed.” 

Perhaps where Thomfon fired the foul of feng, 

Some rays divine may flicker round his haunts, 

Some voice may whifper in Eolian ftrains 

‘To him, who wand’ ring near his parent ftream, 

Shall o’er the placid blue profound of air, 

Receive the genius of his pafling fhade. 

Come then, my Sinclair, leave empiric Pitt, 

And raging Burke, and all the hodge podge fry 

Of Tory whigs, and whigith Tory knaves, 

And bathe thy genius in thy country’s fame. 

Let Burke write pamphlets, and let Pitt declaim ; 

Let us feek honour in our countries weal. 
Axsanicvs. 





THE COLD. 


The Cold, or Colin and Cynthia, a ballad. 


WueEwn furly winter frown’d on all, 
When hail beat hard and fnow did fall, 
And cattle lingered in the fold ; 
When Boreas blafts fevere did fcoull, 
And whit'ling loud with angry houl, 
All ravaged o’er, and kill’d with peircing cold; 


Young Colin then was called away, 
His king and country to obey, 
And fight for glitt’ring baneful geld : 
Without a murmur or repine, 
He ftole away his corps to join, 
And wander’d penfive through the piercing cold. 


He beauteous Cynthia long had woo'd, 
Nor long in vain had he purfued, 
Not e’en to her his tale he told, 
But left the lovely maid forlorn, 
To weep, to languifh and to mourn, 
And wander’d penfive onward through the cold. 


Twas night ; the rain in torrents pour’d, 
And boift’rous whirlwinds loudly roar’d. 

No meteor did the darkfome path unfold, 
The ftars their twinkling heads did fhrowd, 
The moon was hid behind a cloud; 

*T was dark, "twas chill,"twas piercing cold. 


‘When Cynthia left her father’s home, 
After her faithlefs love to roam, 
Ah thonghtlefs fair, too rafhly bold, 
All night the wandered through the fnow, 
Through tra¢tlefs waftes the did not know, 
Driv’n by the wind, and ftiffen’d by the cold. 


But who can ‘tell the angaifh of the maid, 
When glimmerimg morn appear’d in fable fhade, 
And nought but fnow around fhe did behold: 
A while in filent agony fhe ftood, 
And bowed her head, and fhed a pearly flood, 
Then laid her down to perifh in the cold. 
O 2 
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The youth ftill wand’ring o’er the defert heath, 
Arriv'd in time to catch her dying breath, 
And his expiring Cynthia to fold ; 
The tears in ftreamlets trickled frem his cyes. 
* Awake my lovely maid, awake, he cries, 
“ Thy Colin comes to {natch thee from the cold.” 


At Colin’s name return’d the genial breath; 
She prefs’d his hand and raifed her eyes from death, 
When round they on her Colin languid roli'd, 
“ We foon fhall meet upon a happier fhore, 
“© When winter blafts fhall fever us no more;” 
She faid, and groan’d, and died amid the cold. 


“ Wretch that I am ; ’twas I, twas I 
“ That dealt the blow,—did Colin cry, 
And in his arms did pallid Cynthia fold. 
“ But I will not remain,—my doom 
“ °Tis fix‘d;—my love,I come, Icome ;” 
He fpoke, and died befide her in the cold. 


J. G. 


To the Debauchee. 


Tue jevial fellow may indulg 
In merriment and wine ; 

His fenfual joy I'll ne’er envy 
Such pleafures ne’er be mine. 


The wine may fparkle in the glafy, 
And circulate brifkly round ; 

‘The hours may quickly glide away, 
And mirth and fun abound. 


Yet fatal poifon taints each cup, 
Which blafts the fhort-liv’d joy ; 
The quicker that the glafs goes round, 

The fooner does it cloy. 


The time, indeed, flies quick away, 
And will no mortal wait ; 

Your guilty pleafures foon will ceafe, 
And death knock at your gate. 


The flath of mirth and wit may pafs, 
Till reafon quite be drown’d ; 

To ferious fadnefs mirth will turn, 
And wit no jeft be found. 
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1791+ ON MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Intelligence yo Arts, Ge. 
Drill Machine. 


Amonc the mechanical improvements adopted in Britain 
within this fhort while, agriculture has come in for its fhare. 
About forty years ago, the ingenious Jethro Tull endea- 
youred to introduce the drill and horfe hoing hutbandry, as 
a prodigious improvement in agriculture, that would be pro- 
ductive of the happieft effects to this country. Like every 
inventor of a new fyitem, he went too tar; but like every 
invention by a man of found underitanding, it was at bot- 
tom well founded in certain refpe&ts. Since his time, many 
perfons, led aftray by the brilliancy of his ideas, have tried 
to reduce his fyftem into praétice, but on the wide fcale he 
propofed, always without effect. In confequence of thefe 
trials, however, it has been clearly proved, that the drill 
hufbandry, in certain circumftaaces, can be prattifed with 
great profit to the undertaker. But one circumftance al- 
ways oppofed its progrefs ; the difficulty of finding a drill 
machine of fuch fimple conftru€tion, as to be capable of ef. 
feGting the purpofe wanted with accuracy and economy, 
Many machines have been invented for this purpofe ; but none 
of thefe feems to bid fo fair for fucceeding, if we are to judge 
from the authenticated report of actual farmers who have em- 
ployed them, as that of the Reverend Mr. Cooke of Norfolk, 
which has been employed on a larger fcale. and continued to 
give fatisfaction for a longer period of time, than any one of 
them. By attelted accounts from Mr. Boote of Atherfton, he 
has for three years fucceflively fowed by means of this ma- 
chine five hundred acres of ground on an average, each 
year with various forts of grain; and from that pradtice he 
thinks he has derived very high emoluments. The inventor 
has obtained a patent for the fole making and difpofing of 
this machine; but as none of them have as yet reached this 
country, an éxaét defcription of it cannot be here given : 
The only two circumftances refpeéting it, that feem to be 
certainly known here, are, that the feed is diitributed by 
means of {mall laddles of a proper fize for the differen; 
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kinds of feeds, which are fixed into the axle, and by the re. 
volution round its axis, thus divide the feeds into right 
portions ; and that the price of the whole completely fitted. 
up at the place of fale in Londcu, is,ten guineas. 


Threfoing Machine. 

Avnotrer mechanical contrivance of great confequence to 
Britith farmers has been of late difcovered in Scotland, viz. a 
machine for threfhing grain of all forts: The original in- 
ventor of this apparatustwas a Mr. Muckle, an ingenious 
mechanic in Eaft Lothian. But though this gentleman 
brought it at firft to fuch perfection, as to perform the o- 
peration required, others have improved fo much upon it 
fince, as to have rendered it a much more perfect inftrument; 
and in the improved ftate it now ftands, it is perhaps the 
moft ufeful invention that has been made refpecting agri- 
culture in our time. 

The Romans, and all ancient nations that we know of, per- 
formed this operation of agricultnre by means of oxen, which 
were driven about upon the thrething floor till the grain was 
feparated from the ftraw. To this pra@tice the infpired 
penman alludes, when he fays, “ neither fhalt thou muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.” But though this prac- 
tice prevailed for many ages, among people whofe wifdom we 
revere, it can only be confidered as a very aukward invention 
at the beft. In modern times, an implement called a fai/, 
has been very univerfally adopted, and is fo generally 
known, as to require no particular defcription here. This 
implement is ufed by the hand of man, and under proper 
management, is capable of performing the work with great 
accuracy, though it is at beft a laborious and expenfive ope- 
ration, and is moreover liable to abufe by the negligence or 
villainy of the perfon employed for that purpofe, if not very 
carefully looked after. 

The machine in queftion, is calculated to obviate all 
thefe defe&ts ; and in its moft improved ftate, it does this 
in avery complete and fatisfattory manner. With re- 
fpeé&t to accuracy, it can be fo fet before the operation is 
begun, as of neceffity to feparate every grain from the ftraw 
completely ; and may be made to beat it either more or 
tefs feverely, as the nature of the corn, to be fubjeéted to 
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the re. f the operation requires: neither is the ftraw more broken 
ght pro- than in ordinary thrething. 

y fitteg. @ As to expedition, that may be adapted to the circum- 





flances of the cafe, however large the farm may be. A ma- 
chine to be driven by one horfe, will, without difficulty, 
threlh from twelve to fixteen bufhels of wheat in an hour, 
and other kinds of grain in proportion. If more is requir- 
ed, it is only enlarging the machinery, and augmenting 

































I i the moving power in proportion to what is wanted. — 
enti As to expence, every one may calculate that for himfelf, 
lemeah from the following data: For a machine of the fize above 
the o. § mdicated, is required to work it, one horfe, where water to 
pon it ge the machinery cannot be commanded, a boy to drive 
ment: § Pm, if he has not been accuftomed to that work, a per- 
; the fon to feed the machine, with an affiftant to bring the 
ari. theaves to his hand, and one perfon to thake the ftraw with 
" a pitch fork, and throw it by; or if it be to be made up in 
, per little bundles for any particular ufe, a greater number, as 
hich | C#cumftances thall require. 
exer: The greateft part of the grain that comes from the ma- 
nired chine, has the chaff feparated frem it in a confiderable de- 
zzle | Stee fo as to admit of being very eafily winnowed; nor 
rac. § Would it be difficult to make it pafs through a winnowing 
nwe | machine, to be turned by the fame power; but this 
tion | renders the machine more complex, and of courfe the more 
fail liable to go out of order, and would require befides, a greater 
ally force to move it ; fo that I fhould think this rather an unne- 
hes cellary refinement, than an ufeful improvement. : 
per To give a diitinct idea of the manner in which this ma- 
aa chine produces-its effe&s, would require the afliftance of a 
pe- pretty long defcription, aided by figures, which fhall be 
ag given in fome of the fubfequent numbers of this work. In 
ry the mean time, it may give fome fatisfation to many, to 
know that the expence of one of thefe machines, of the fize 
all above indicated, completely fitted up, in a condition for 
se working, is exactly forty pounds; that the apparatus is fo 
44, fimple, and fo firmly conitructed, as to ftand in need of little 
. repair; and that,it occupies of houfe room, only about fix fect 
a by ten ; fo that the faving in refpeét of buildings, where a 
a. quantity of threfhing is required, nearly equal to what 
9 would keep it going, would be at leaft four times greates 





in moit places than the price of the machine. 








ON ENGLISH PLAYS, 


Remarks on forte Englifh Plays, from Mifcellanies in 


Ee agd Verfe, continued. 
Much pH o- Nothing, a Comedy. 
Tuere is not, on the Britifh theatre, a more entertaining play than 
this; and I always thought Benedi¢t was Garrick’s mafterpiece, but 
grofsly injured by Garrick’s alterations. The curious and judicious read- 
er, who has a true tafte for Shakefpeare’s genuine works, will be, in 
fome meafure, amufed, and ftil] more offended, with the modern alte- 
rations and additions which I have pretty exadtly traced out on the mar- 
gin of the text *. The reader will, with me, abher the ftage-manag- 
ers, who have vilely perverted, and never once reformed, or improved 
our divine author. 
In Aé&t IV. Scene 3. Beatrice, {peaking of Clodio’s treachery, cries out. 
Beat. 1s he not approved in the height a villain, that hath flander’d, 
fcorn’d, difhonoured my kinfwoman! O, that I were a man! what! 
bear her in hand untill they come to take hands, and then with public 
accufation, uncover’d flander, unmitigated rancour—O God, that | were 
a man! I would eat his heart in the market-place. 


Bene. Hear me, Beatrice. 

Beat. Talk with a man out at a window ?—~a proper faying ! 

Bene. Nay, but Beatrice, 

Beat. Sweet Hero! the is wrenged, the is flandered, the is undone. 

Bene. Beat 

Beat. Princes and counts! furely a princely tertimony, a goodly count- 
comfect, a fweet gallant, furely! O that I were a man for his lake! of 
that I had any frrend would be a man for my fake! ts’. 


Here the judicious editcr, inftead of feeing the beauty of the break in 
the name of Beatrice, has altered it for that eloquent monyfyllable sur 4. 
By this fample, you may judge of the havock made among Shakefpcar’s 
other plays, and in your own library, preferve the original author. I 
lock on it as one evidence of degencracy in fenfe and good tafte, that 
thefe deteftable alterations have been fuffered, and are ftill allowed on the 
ftage. A judicious critic, yet to come, may retrench fome parts of 
Shakefpeare. The greatnefs and force of his imagination fometizmes fly 
into obfcurity, perhaps from defec&t of our fight. But it is impothble 
beth to alter and amend him. There is, in page 34th of this play, a 
curious alteration of the text, where the critic makes the clown laugh 
moft improperly. Vide Shakefpeare’s advice to players in Hamlet— 
“ Let thofe that play the clown, fpeak no more than is fet dowa for 
“them. For there be of them that will themfelves /eugb, to fet on fome 
“ quantity of barren {pe@ators to laugh too; though, in the mean time, 
“ fome neceflary queflion of the play be then to be confidered. That's 
“ villainous, and fhews a moft pitiful ambition in the fool that ufes it.” 

* Thiscan only be feen onthe marked plays. 


J Vide Bel'’s edition, printed in 1774, Vol. I. p. 336, “ reulgated frem the prompt books” of 
the iwo Theaies Royal in Lotdon, 
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